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wo volumes of interest have recently been published which 

should not pass without notice. 

The State Historical Society of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, 
has brought out Volume III in its four-volume set, Ozark Folk- 
songs, edited and collected by Vance Randolph. The two classifica- 
tions included here are humorous and play party songs. As in the 
earlier volumes each song is preceded by suitable editorial nota- 
tion, and in the majority of selections the music is included. 
Monumental is the word to describe this important contribution 
to our singing reservoir. It is a significant indication of how a 
lively historical society can produce solid achievements in the 
folklore field. 

Our neighbors in the Keystone State have also been humping 
themselves. George Korson has just edited Pennsylvania Songs and 
Legends (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press), and 
it’s a mince pie of a book—rich, varied, and delightful. Fourteen 
authors—among them Samuel P. Bayard, Col. Henry W. Shoe- 
maker, and Korson himself—have written of the British, German, 
and Amish traditions, the wagoners, canallers, railroaders, lumber- 
men, miners, and oilmen. Finally and appropriately, there is a 
chapter on folksongs of an industrial city. The volume will be an 
important addition to every folklorist’s bookshelf, and it is fitting 
that the first state to have an official State Folklorist (Colonel 
Shoemaker) should produce this handsome, valuable collection. 
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President Bage 


F ever “a good time was had by all,” it was at the Seminars on 
American Culture held at Cooperstown, July 5-15, under the 
auspices of the New York State Historical Association. With the 
exception of our generous but harried Treasurer, every officer of 
our Society was present, and we all enjoyed meeting new and old 
members. The two seminars in Folklore, well attended, were ably 
directed by Dr. Duncan Emrich, Chief of the Folklore Section at 
the Library of Congress. In the more advanced seminar we worked 
on a new classification for all sorts of lore which may prove 
valuable throughout the country. Some members of this group— 
Edith E. Cutting, Marjorie Lansing Porter, and Anne Lutz—have 
already published, and I was kept busy for part of nearly every 
day reading manuscripts. Frank Warner, who contributed 
immensely to the enjoyment of the larger seminar with his daily 
singing, brought along the manuscript of what I hope will soon 
be a published songster. On the last evening he gave an outdoor 
recital and kept members of all ten seminars singing with him. 
As President of the Society, I am sternly commanding Louis 
Jones to let me say that chief credit goes to him. At no other 
meeting could you have met so distinguished and friendly a group 
as centered around the person of Samuel Hopkins Adams, who 
graduated from college in 1891 and is still writing best-selling 
novels crammed with the lore of York State. There were Morris 
Bishop, Roger Butterfield, Carl and Betty Carmer, Alice Curtis 
Desmond, Richard Dorson, Walter Edmonds, Marion Emrich, 
Wayland Hand, Vernon Ives, Moritz Jagendorf, Thomas O’Don- 
nell, Arthur Parker, Constance Robertson, John Vrooman, and 
many more, familiar to our readers as folklorists and writers. (Dr. 
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Jagendorf and Dr. Parker promised papers for our September 
meeting.) We are all grateful to Dr. Jones’ able staff, especially 
to Mary Cunningham, James Dunn, Janet MacFarlane, and 
Marjorie Willsey. We are all deeply indebted to Mr. Stephen C, 
Clark, Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Historical Asso- 
ciation. 

The next issue of the QuarTERLy will close the fifth year of 
its publication. If you have been enjoying the articles, I hope that 
each of you will try to get five new members. How about giving 
a subscription or ten subscriptions as Christmas gifts? How about 
presenting a membership to your high school or your grade 
school? Our publication was underwritten for five years by 
Cornell University, and Victor Reynolds of Cornell University 
Press has not only given us one of the handsomest periodicals in 
the country but has served gratis as Treasurer while costs have at 
least doubled. When I make my five-year report to Mr. Clark and 
to Chancellor Day of Cornell, I want to have what an old friend 
used to call a “‘pipe-organ finish.” In college days we under- 
graduates used to climb on heavy sleds and start down Clinton’s 
steep hill with the triumphant cry, “Road!” As I terminate my 
presidency during the experimental years of the Society, my cry 
to you is “Road!” H. W. T. 
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PRISONER OF WAR 


By GEORGE ARTHUR DIAMOND 


RUDE though my humble efforts may seem and though 
my attempts at wit may grate somewhat on the cultured 
mind, I do hope the following pages in some way convey 

an impression of Gefangenen humor and life in the fabulous lands 
of barbed wire and guard rails.” 

This meager epistle was on the first pages of my record of 
prisoner-of-war days. Better still allow me to call it a diary of 
unforgotten days carried into weeks and finally ending at eighteen 
months. Most of my Stalag mates have related the grimness of our 
imprisonment and have given the American people a chance to 
ponder over the horrors of the loss of precious freedom. But very 
few have told of the pleasant thoughts and activities. For me, the 
axiom about unpleasant happenings being forgotten while pleas- 
ant ones remain has been the rule, and as I turn the pages of 
my little diary I always get a big kick out of recalling some of the 
songs we used to sing in our spare time (which was a full twenty- 
four hours a day). 

Unfortunately, in the circumstances of war, I was blown out 
of my bomber on March 25, 1944, and landed by parachute in 
Linz, Austria, which was enemy territory at the time. The Alps lay 
directly to the south, and I was wounded in both legs, so I had 
little choice in making a decision whether to attempt escape. 
After all, Hannibal tried to cross the Alps with elephants and 
could not; therefore who was I to accomplish such a feat? The 
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thought had not been with me more than twelve hours when I 
was rudely interrupted by a group of visitors who called them- 
selves Gestapo. A mean-looking lot they were but still not the 
supermen that a man with a moustache had claimed. At last I was 
a prisoner of war. 

From that day on I was on a Cook’s tour of Germany with all 
expenses paid. When trains were not bombed, I rode; when they 
were, I walked. All in all I was interned in ten different types of 
enclosures ranging from concentration camps, city jails, and inter- 
rogation centers to the regulation type of P.W. camp. While on 
this tour I was fortunate enough to come in contact with a con- 
glomeration of nationalities and foreign tongues which I will 
never forget. I first started to scribble down a memorandum of 
these various acquaintances while I was interned with Americans, 
English, New Zealanders, Canadians, and Australians, some of 
whom had been prisoners from the days of Dunkirk, El Alamein, 
Dieppe, and the first bombing raids over Europe. I must admit 
one could never tell that these boys had been prisoners for four 
and five years unless they told you so. Their ability to keep their 
wits at all times was an amazing thing to behold. When many 
of us recruits were down in the dumps, these boys would pull 
us out. 

I was in Stalag Luft III (an airmen’s camp), which was located 
in East Prussia near Memel, when I first heard a few of the poems 
and songs the Kriegies before me had composed. According to our 
definition of a folk ballad, we can classify some of these airmen’s 
writings as such, for they were started by one person and as others 
came along more and more was added. All of us in Krieggefangen- 
enlager der Luftwaffe III were airmen who had been shot down 
in the course of the war; therefore all of these poems and songs 
pertain to the heavy bombers and flak guns and enemy fighters 
used in combat. The favorite song for many of us was “A Gunner's 
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Day.” Unfortunately I haven’t the slightest idea who started it, 
but I do know that a few stanzas were added by a gunner in Bar- 
racks IX. His name was “Red” Callahan—the “Red” descriptive 
of the reddest hair I’ve ever seen. He was a very good guitar player 
and singer, and every night at ten, when Jerry would put out the 
lights, Red would get out his musical box and sing all the senti- 
mental songs that were popular before the war. When the Jerry 
guards got wind of this, they came around to put a stop to it but 
were so captivated by his Irish voice that they too would sit 
around outside the locked barracks listening in. To get back to 
“Gunner's Day,” the story is about the chores of the aerial gunners 
on a bomber while on a combat mission. 


A GUNNER’S DAY 


A Gunner’s Day is never done, 

Up at dawn before the sun 

With a roar of engines in his head, 
Wishing he could have stayed in bed. 


Chow at four, fried eggs and such— 
Won't have time to eat too much. 
Briefing at five, the crew is all there, 
And everyone anxious to be in the air. 


See to your chutes, ammo, and guns 
For the boys all know it’s not for fun. 
Jerry will be there high in the blue 
Waiting for someone, perhaps for you. 


Take off at six, maybe six-thirty— 

Hope none has a gun that is dirty. 
Assemble with the group at 12,000 feet. 
See that formation, they really look neat! 
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Put on your mask, the air is getting thin. 
Off to the battle, some with a grin. 
We're over the water now, test your guns. 
Enemy coast, here comes the fun. 


Flak at six, flak at twelve. 

Look out boys, they’re giving us hell! 

Here come the fighters, coming in low. 

Maybe they're ours; don’t shoot till you know. 


P 51's and P 38’s, 

Our escorts here, they are never late; 

They’re fighting fools, each man and his ship. 
There never was a Jerry they couldn’t whip. 


The air is cold, just 50 below.1 

Turn up the heat so you don’t freeze a toe. 
A sharp lookout, boys; the target is near. 
We don’t care to meet the enemy here. 


There’s the target and plenty of flak. 
Bombs away, boys! Now we turn back. 
Coming out of the sun, they’re enemy ships. 
Aim true, boys; we’ve still plenty more trips. 


There goes one down, another one too. 

Our fighters are busy to see that none get through. 
There are flames in the sky, another goes down, 
The crew bails out—hope safely to the ground. 


Then from our tail the guns chatter and roar. 
There’s blood on the guns, but you shoot as before. 
The ship is hit but flies through the air. 

You think of your loved ones and whisper a prayer. 


Smoke from the target leaps high in the air. 

Though we’re doing 200 miles per hour, it seems only fair. 
England at last, the tail gunner learns. 

We think of our buddies who will not return. 
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We're over the field, the crew gives a sigh. 
We've finished another to do or to die. 
Wheels touch with a screech and a bump; 
Our ship brought up back over the hump. 


We're tired, thirsty, hungry, dirty, and sore. 
The sun has gone down the hour before. 
First clean your guns, do it good, boys; 

That gun means life, they're not toys. 

A sandwich and coffee, your chute to turn in; 
Down to the briefing room to turn in the gin.? 
Two meals a day, both in the night, 

Gets on your nerves, but you're ready to fight. 


The mess hall is warm in the cold of the night. 
You sit down to eat and talk between bites; 
You talk of the fighters, enemy and allied too, 
And of the boys who didn’t get through, 

Of ships going down, exploding in air; 

The bullets that missed you, by only a hair. 
Your ship’s full of holes; guess Joe’s in bed; 
He has a flak fragment lodged in his head. 
Then off to your sack at nine or ten. 

‘ A letter from home, another from Len. 


“I love you,” she wrote; then you know you've won, 
But a gunner’s day is never done. 


> Around June of 1944, along with D-Day, the Russians decided 
to begin a wide-scale offensive, concentrating in the northern 
area in which we were comfortably located. Our hopes of freedom 
were shattered, however, when Jerry loaded three thousand of us 
in an old battered tanker and transported us down the Baltic Sea 
to Stettin. From there we headed east about eighty miles to our 
new home, Kiefheide, a little town in the province of Pomerania. 
The new Stalag was composed of four Lagers, each one being 
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enclosed by three barbed-wire fences plus a guardrail in front of 
the fences, which we were not allowed to breathe on without some 
guard in the tower shooting at us. In each Lager there were ten 
barracks and a kitchen. The barracks were composed of ten rooms 
and a small boiler room where we were to take our baths and 
which provided hot water for other uses. (I may put too much 
emphasis on hot water, but to us it was worth more than money.) 
This time the Canadians and other Allied airmen were separated 
from the Americans, the former in one Lager and the Yanks in 
the other three. I was stationed in Lager A, and among these 
Yanks I picked up a few more of the Air Corps compositions. 
Amid the confusion of transportation and the strict censorship 
that the Germans had over any written material, the authorship 
of these compositions was lost. ‘““The P.O.W. Song,” which follows, 
was sung to the tune of Bob Hope’s “Thanks for the Memory.” 
It tells the story of a Kriegie recalling his missions over Europe. 


THE P. O. W. SONG 


Thanks for the memory 

Of flights to Germany. 

Across the North Sea 

With blazing guns, we fought the Huns 
For air supremacy. 

How lucky we were! 


Thanks for the memory 

Of Me 109’s.’ 

Flak guns on the Rhine 

They did their bit, and we were hit. 
It ended our good times. 

We hate them so much! 


We drifted out of formation, 

We jumped, and what a sensation! 
And now we sweat out the duration. 
Our job was done, we had our fun. 
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So thanks for the memory 

Of days we had to stay 

In Stalag Four so gay, 

With Jerry stew that had to do 
Till Red Cross parcel day. 
How thankful we were! 


Another song similar to “The P.O.W. Song” is “A Burst of 
Flak.” Flak was the shellfire from antiaircraft guns on the ground. 
Flak bursts look like little puffs of black or white smoke in the 
air, but if one comes too close to them he can easily see that they 
are bursting shells that go off at a set altitude, usually the one 
that your airplane is at. The Germans were not too accurate with 
this flak, but they threw up so much of it that at times the sky 
seemed to be filled with black or white smoke. At the Ploesti oil. 
fields in Rumania, which I visited four times, the Germans had 
about five hundred of these guns shooting at us, an average load 
ing capacity of each gun being four shells per minute. You can 
imagine how much of this flak was around us when all five 
hundred went off at once. Just one little piece of shell fragment 
lodged in one of your engines could create quite a bit of havoc. 
From this stage of combat the boys arrived at— 


A BURST OF FLAK 


You're flying in the sky so blue. 

The flak it comes, so straight and true; 

It hits your plane, it drives you back, 

And the cause of it all was a burst of flak. 


The fighters come in with a bloody thirst 

To give you a taste of a twenty-millimeter burst; 
It knocked your buddies on their back, , 
And the cause of it all was a burst of flak. 
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You fall through the air, and all is quiet. 

Your ship goes down, that faithful kite; 

Then you hit the ground with a resounding smack, 
And the cause of it all was a burst of flak. ‘ 


The farmers and soldiers came over the hill 
With blood in their eyes and ready to kill. 
They lift you up and give you a crack, 
And the cause of it all was a burst of flak. 


Then off you go to an old prison camp 
Where your only friend is a Red Cross stamp. 
You sleep on five slats, they hurt your back, 
And the cause of it all was a burst of flak. 


The little poem “Combat Days” reminds me of the many 
nights we used to sit around, while trying to keep out the bitter 
cold, and tell each other the things we were going to do when we 
were free once again. A must on the list was the stories that we 
were to tell our kids in order to give them a clear picture of 
the hell we went through and to try and prevent the same thing 
from happening again. “Combat Days” seems to be unfinished but 


still puts over the idea. 


COMBAT DAYS 


Gather around, my children. 
I’ve a sad story to tell 

Of days I rode in bombers 

And months I spent in hell. 


I used to fly the big ones 
From Italy to Berlin, 
Halfway up to heaven 
Above the earth’s great din. 
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We flew in mass formation, 

A thousand strong or more; 
With wing tip touching wing tip 
Across the world we'd soar, 


With bomb bays full of explosives— 
Can’t you hear those great props whine? 
As four great engines labored 

To take us past the Rhine. 


What was probably the most important topic of conversation 
with us Kriegies was food. It was on our minds continuously— 
nothing else mattered as far as we were concerned. From morning 
until night we were always wondering when our next meal was to 
arrive and where it was coming from. The German rations were 
very meager—the average portion to a man per day being two cups 
of boiled potatoes (about three potatoes), one-seventh of a loaf of 
bread, and hot water. Once a week they would slip in a little horse 
meat in our soup, and every once in a while they would issue a 
few grams of cheese and sugar. As the end of the war came close, 
we were on starvation rations. When I was at Stalagluft IV, we 
were indeed fortunate in having Red Cross parcels come from 
Switzerland once a week. A package, split between two men, con- 
tained food and cigarettes, making it an exact ten pounds. Were 
it not for the International Red Cross you can be sure that most 
of us would not be here at this moment. We owe more than we 
can ever repay to that organization. Here is a poem about the 
parcels that can express our feelings better than any words. An 
unknown American gunner wrote this in Stalagluft III, and it was 
passed down the line. 


A child of mother America wed to war,— 
A child conceived with terror at the door, 
Born to glad the hearts of all those who, 
By cruel fate, are prisoners of war 
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Fed by the richest bounty, widow’s mite, 
And baptized with a cross of crimson bright, 
And then upon its mercy sent 

Across the sea and war-torn sentiment. 


Far plainer than the face of any boy 
Expressing pleasure for the latest toy; 

In fact, ’tis more than hard to curb our cheers 
When in our lowly room this child appears. 


This child conceived midst scenes of strife 

Is here to die, in dying giving life 

To us, the flotsam from the struggles ashore, 
The poignant harvest of a world at war. 


This casket brought with light but stately tread 
And placed with care and reverence under the bed 
Is accorded honours greater than D.F.C.’s. 

Why not? It has faced odds as great as these: 


Its lullaby the sound of shot and shell, 

A brand oft plucked from burning, man-made hell; 
Its swaddling clothes by loving hearts endowed 

To drape a child of which they may well be proud. 


A thousand leagues or more it has to face 
Ere reaching here, its final resting place. 
Is its arrival much appreciated? 

The answer on each eager face is stated. 


A boy with Santa’s gifts on Christmas night 
Could not express or feel the same delight. 
To him the gifts mean happy hours of pleasure; 
For us, our gift means life, man’s treasure. 


Tears! but tears of joy will greet its death, 
Contented sighs herald its last breath. 

"Tis pleased to die and not count it has lost, 
And leave us, thanking God for the Red Cross. 
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Another poem (not song) showing our gratitude to the I.R.C. was 


THE RED CROSS BOX 


A cardboard box, an oblong box, 

A box just twelve by ten, 

"Tis only adorned with a ruby cross, 
But it’s life or death to us men. 


"Tis just a record that earns a place 

In this little book of mine 

Of a Red Cross parcel that comes from afar 
To cheer us time after time. 


It was in the month of December, 1945, when the Russians 
made another large-scale offensive. This time they overran Poland 
and were at our backdoor again. But to no avail; the Germans 
were determined to keep us until the last day of the war as 
hostages, with the excuse that the Geneva conventions demanded 
that a P.W. be kept always a safe distance from the battlegrounds. 
And so we were off again. American and British bombers had 
played havoc with the railway system of Germany; therefore it was 
hiking that we took up through the bitter cold months of January, 
February, and March. With very little clothes and very meager 
rations we walked seven hundred miles from Kiefheide to Falling- 
bostel, a little town between Hamburg and Bremen. Our weary 
bodies at last came to rest in Stalag 357, the largest of prison camps 
in Germany. There were twenty-five thousand Kriegies there 
before us; these were the veterans. The majority of them were 
English taken at Dunkirk, El Alamein, Tobruk, and Dieppe, and 
they had been in prison from three to five years. After looking at 
these boys we had little complaint. The boys that had been taken 
at Dunkirk had gone through the worst of everything, because 
the Germans were winning the war at the time—everything from 
marching from northern France to Warsaw, Poland, in thirty- 
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three days to being chained together for eight months, as their 
punishment for fighting a war! I met all sorts of men at 357, men 
whom one could take his hat off to and say, “I’m proud to know 
you.” One of these men was Harry Tooze, Regimental Sergeant 
Major of the British African Army, better known as the Desert 
Rats. He had fought when England was having its worst time. 
When Field Marshal Rommel had Montgomery on the run in 
Africa, Harry was at Benghazi and was taken prisoner at the city’s 
last stand. He had a very fine reputation in Kriegieland and was 
one of the ablest Stalag administrators. He showed me this little 
poem but never told me who wrote it. I think he did, for the 
word bloody was continuously in his speech. 


BLOODY SOMETHING 


Bloody times are bloody hard, 

Bloody wire and bloody guard, 

Bloody dogs in bloody yard, 
B-B-Bloody. 


Bloody tea is bloody vile, 

Bloody coffee makes you smile, 

Bloody cocoa made in bloody style, 
B-B-Bloody. 


Bloody sink in bloody mud, 

Bloody skates no bloody good; 

Bloody sat where I bloody stood, 
B-B-Bloody. 


Bloody salmon is bloody queer, 

Leers at you with bloody leer. 

Is it good? No bloody fear! 
B-B-Bloody. 


Don't it get your bloody goat? 
Was it bloody Shaw who wrote, 
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“Where the hell’s the bloody coat?” 
B-B-Bloody. 


Bloody bridge all bloody day, 

Learning how to bloody play 

Bloody backwards, any bloody way, 
B-B-Bloody. 


Now and then, though bloody stale, 

Censor hands out bloody mail. 

Better draw the bloody veil— 
B-B-Bloody. 


Bloody girl friend dropped me flat 

Like a dog on a bloody mat, 

Got a Yank like bloody that, 
B-B-Bloody. 


Bloody sawdust in bloody bread, 

Must have come from bloody bed. 

Might as well be bloody dead, 
B-B-Bloody. 

Nearly reached the bloody end, 

Almost round the bloody bend. 


Will this bloody war ever end? 
Oh! B-B-Bloody! 


R. S. M. Tooze also allowed me to copy this sad poem that 
originated when he was first taken prisoner. It was written by 
Captain J. C. Mustardi, R.C.M., who was also taken at Benghazi 
and while in Italian hands was inoculated with a filthy hypo 
needle which caused his paralysis. 


PRISONER OF WAR 


Barren wastes of scrub and sand, 

Dry unfertile desert land, 

Barbed wire on every hand— 
Prisoner of war. 
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Ill clad, unkempt, and underfed, 

Trading watches and rings for bread, 

A pest-ridden earthen floor their bed— 
Prisoner of war. 


Queuing for hours in blistering heat, 

Receiving a morsel of bread and meat, 

Glad of even the scrap to eat— 
Prisoner of war. 


Crowded together like flocks of sheep, 

Bullied and driven from dawn to sleep; 

Hearts are frozen with hatred deep— 
Prisoner of war. 


Cut off from news of the outside world, 
Lifting the truth in taunts that are hurled, 
Silently keeping the flag unfurled— 

Prisoner of war. 


Striving to keep alive their hope, 

Finding at times ‘tis beyond their scope, 

Drugging themselves with rumor dope— 
Prisoner of war. 


Setting new values on trivial things: 

The smell of flowers, a skylark that sings, 

The grace and beauty of butterfly wings— 
Prisoner of war. 


Finding life without freedom is vain, 

*Tis better to die than live ever in chain. 

Thank God for hope or release once again— 
Prisoner of war. 


Seeing new meaning in higher things, 

In life, in Christ, in the hope it brings. 

Thus did they treat the King of Kings— 
Prisoner of war. 
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Finding at last, if you’ve eyes to see, 

This glorious truth, fixed by God’s decree: 

As long as the soul’s unchained, you’re free— 
Prisoner of war. 


Another of Harry’s favorites was ‘““How Long, How Long.” 
This one was written by Corporal A. C. Eason, a South African 
who was also taken at the fall of Tobruk and marched across the 
desert: 


HOW LONG! 


The morning sun was pouring down 

On that fateful summer’s day, 

When first those thirty thousand cried 

In Tobruk’s torrid bay, 

With voices parched and dry, 

“How long! How long! O Lord, this thirst?” 


Five months beside Benghazi town 
Those many thousand waited; 

With hopes and spirits keeping high, 
Release they thought was fated. 

How long! How long! O Lord, to wait? 


Five months they dreamt of Alex‘ town 
And Cairo’s shady streets, 

Of a cosy hour in Grappi’s bar 

With steaks and juicy meats. 

How long! How long! O Lord, before we eat? 


No food to eat, no room to sleep, 

No room to stretch their feet, 

Their hopes of freedom now confined 
To the guns of the British fleet. 

How long! How long! O Lord, the navy! 


And then all jammed in lorries tight 
O’er the desert and mountain peak, 
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When next those thirty thousand cried 
With voices faint and weak, 
How long! How long! O Lord, to stand? 


Five months they starved and thinner grew... 
On just one tip of bully,® 

And some did steal and barter a bit 

With morals shaken fully. 

How long! How long! O Lord, to starve? 


For fourteen days they suffered hell 

In a ship that teemed with lice, 

And as they searched and searched their clothes 
And dreamt of things so nice, 

How long! How long! O Lord, this filth? 


Their hopes of relief were cast in dust 
When they landed in Italy’s shore. 

As to their views of a jolly good meal 
When they found their rations no more, 
How long! How long! O Lord, to the end? 


The one that impressed me most in Harry’s collection was 
“This Round I Fought for You.” Whenever I read this poem I 
can’t help thinking of Harry when he used to read it and drop a 
few tears. He claimed he forgot the name of the man in his outfit 
who wrote it—perhaps he did. 


THIS ROUND I FOUGHT FOR YOU 


We see things in our lifetime which we never forget, 
Scenes which are enacted by someone we’ve never met, 
Someone who comes before us for an hour or two, 
‘Then leaves us with a vision we cherish all life through. 


I remember one such incident I was privileged to see, 

And the memory of it shall remain all through life with me. 

It happened in a hospital at Juda, midst the white-hot flame of war. 
Being stationed there a day or two, this is what I saw: 
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They carried him tenderly and placed him on a bed; 

He was swathed in first-aid bandages all stained an ominous red; 
His eyes were dim with agony though he bit his lip to smile, 
And they placed his few belongings on the floor just by his side. 


He beckoned to me softly to come closer to his bed, 

So I stooped to hear him more clearly, whatever might be said. 
He gasped with pain, then whispered, “In my haversack, old man, 
Is my financée’s photograph; please find it if you can.” 


I did as he requested, and I admit quite without shame 
That a little glimpse of heaven lay encircled in that frame. 
It’s hard to describe it clearly, but envisage if you can 
That radiant type of beauty that inspires the best of man. 


I handed him the picture, he thanked me with a smile; 

And tho the sky was overcast, the sun shone for a while. 

Then I felt I was intruding and made a sign to go, ! 
But he shook his head for me to stay and whispered soft and low: é 


“The dreams that we two had woven was a life beyond compare 

In a forest glade one evening while the moon shone in her hair. 

How were we to ever know that the paradise we’d wrought 

Would be beyond our earthly reach and our dreams all come to 
naught? 


“Please tell her, friend of mine, when you leave this man-made hell, 

That her loveliness eternal in my waning heart shall dwell.” 

Then with lips pressed to her picture, ere his soul sped through the 
blue, 

He murmured gently, “Sweetheart, this round I fought for you.” 


In Stalag 357 we also had the first airmen prisoners of the war. 
Sgt.-Pilot McGuire was taken prisoner twenty minutes after Eng- 
land declared war on Germany, and how he was taken was always 
a humorous story among the Air Corps boys. During peacetime 
McGuire used to go on patrol over the English Channel every 
morning and meet the Jerry pilot who was also out for the same 
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reason. They would always wave to each other and carry on with 
their observations. One morning while McGuire was out on 
patrol, war was declared, but nobody took the trouble to inform 
him about it over the radio. He soon met the Jerry flyer and gave 
him his usual salutation, but this time Jerry did not turn away; 
instead he kept right on after him and gave him a few bursts that 
crippled McGuire’s plane. As McGuire descended in his para- 
chute, a German boat was there waiting for him with open arms 
and words that so many heard after him, “For you the war is 
over.” 

In the course of my stay at 357, I came in contact with War- 
rant Officer Douglas Lochyer, who was in the Royal Air Force 
and had acted as a wireless operator and gunner on a Halifax. 
Doug was on one of the first bombers to hit inner Germany and 
reverse the tide of the war. These pioneers started the largest scale 
of aerial bombardment civilization had even seen. On January 
12, 1942, he was enroute to Berlin, after completing fifty-three 
missions, when a burst of flak hit his ship and he was forced to 
bail out. He had a poem copied down that had been written by 
one of his crewmates while they were in prison together: 


EX-GEFANGENEN’S NIGHTMARE 


The village clock struck loud and clear, 
It was the midnight chime. 

The eerie howl of a dog was heard 
Through the hush of a winter clime. 
The eyes of a cat shone brightly 

As it crouched like a beast of prey, 
While the dew descended softly 

Ere the dawn of another day. 


The silence was suddenly broken 
Like a bolt dropped from the blue, 
For a door was stealthily opened 
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And a figure appeared in view. 

It was clothed in a snowy garment 
Like a wraith in another sphere, 
With a step that makes no murmur 
And a candle burning clear. 


As the moon from a cloud came peeping, 
We perceived it was a man. 

“Is it Robbery, Rape, or Murder?”— 

We guessed at his evil plan. 

With a pace that never falters 

He halts at a small clear space, 

And a grin of joy spreads quickly 

Upon the age-worn face. 


A fire he quickly kindles 

That soon burns red and clear, 
And a pot he places on it— 

The contents seem so queer. 

Very soon the smell of frying 
Assails the morning air, 

And crouching upon his haunches 
Our prowler consumes his fare. 


But why this moonlight excursion? 
Come, let us rake the past 

And seek to find the reason 
Before our scorn is cast. 

It seems that in the World War 

A prisoner he had been. 

This then must be a vigil 

Of days that once had been. 


Then a voice cuts through the night 
From a window ‘way on high. 
Lord bless my soul, he’s off again! 
Will memories never die? 

Those brew-up years in Stalag spent 
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Forever will remain, 
And once a year when all is still 
He lives these scenes again. 


We were finally liberated in April of 1945 by Montgomery’s 
“Desert Rats.” The Kriegies burned 357 to the ground but could 
never burn the pleasant memories that were rare and few. When 
we ever do get together, it is the topics covered by these poems 
that always come up. Longfellow may have a slight edge in the 
poetry line, but my Kriegie buddies can surely surpass him in 
putting the thought of imprisonment across. 


1 Exaggeration—perhaps 20° below at 30,000 feet. 4 Alexandria. 
2 Information. 5 Can of bully beef 
3 Me=Messerschmidt fighters. # 


ROUGH DAYS ON THE 
TIOGA FRONTIER 


By CREDE D. HAGERTY 


[The part of New York State settled after the Revolution still has 
memories of frontier rough-and-tumble not unlike that recorded for 
California in the time of the Gold Rush. The incidents told in this 
article could be paralleled in other communities: Buffalo had its 
Moral Society, and so did Ithaca, a settlement regarded by its neigh- 
bors as so wicked that it was nicknamed Sodom. The following article 
uses the Owego Gazette for November 22, 1900, in which local tradi- 
tion was collected.] 
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In early times Owego was known as a rather tough settlement. 
Liquor drinking was common among the rougher class of the 
early settlers, as it was elsewhere throughout the State, and 
brawling and fighting were not infrequent. Old raftsmen used to 
consider Owego the hardest settlement on the river. This reputa- 
tion doubtless injured the early prosperity of the place and pre- 
vented many persons from settling there. Since there was no jail 
in Owego, there was no authority over the disorderly element 
other than that exerted by the better class of early settlers. 

At a time when Captain Luke Bates, the first tavern keeper in 
Owego, was in the employ of Charles Pumpelly, there was a 
riotous group in Owego known as “Harry Hunt and Company.” 
Their manner of annoying strangers was called by them “raising 
a mill.” Who Harry Hunt was is not accurately known, but he was 
probably the Harry Hunt whose name appears in the assessment 
roll of the town in 1802. 

The “fun” of this rough crowd in one or two instances had a 
fatal termination. One day a Quaker with a long beard, wearing a 
low-crowned, drab hat and drab clothes, came to the old Bates 
tavern. He was set upon at night by the crowd and “milled” to 
their satisfaction. The next morning his dead body was found, 
face downward on the floor, in a corner of the barroom. His hat 
was filled with filth, and his face was in it. It was believed that his 
body had been placed there after he had been killed by the rough 
treatment of the crowd. He had also been robbed, his money and 
everything he had had on his person being missing when his body 
was found. It is not known that any effort was ever made to punish 
the men who killed him. 

At about the same time, a stranger came into town on horse- 
back on his way to Ohio. He had a considerable amount of money 
in his possession. The crowd set upon him that night. The next 
day he was missing, but his horse was found saddled and wander- 
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ing about the streets. Afterward, the man’s body was found lying 
on some stones in shallow water on the west side of the Owego 
Creek under the Main Street bridge. His money was missing. An 
attempt had evidently been made in the night to throw the body 
into a deep hole, but the night was so dark that the body was 
thrown on the stones in a shallow place instead. The remains were 
buried not far from the bank of the creek where they had been 
found. Afterwards the man’s friends came on in search of him, but 
nothing could be learned as to the manner of his death. Several 
years later, when the affair had been entirely forgotten, the 
skeleton of the man was unearthed by those digging for a mill- 
race, and it was then supposed to be the bones of an Indian. 

The Moral Society, an association of supposedly law-abiding 
men, the leaders of whom were fond of rough jokes, was formed 
to control the law breakers, and it was very effective in its way. 
But, as violations of the moral laws were too few to furnish much 
occupation for the members of the society, they extended their 
functions, and, instead of suppressing disorder, were frequently 
the promoters of it. To the members of the “Moral Society” the 
hail-fellow-well-met, one who could drink his fill and smoke with 
the rest, was a welcome accession, but woe to the petty thief or 
starchy snob who came into town. The “sheriffs” and “constables” 
of the Moral Society were upon his heels at once. 

The leaders in the fun were Bundy and Berry. Elisha Bundy, 
or “Judge” Bundy as he was known because of his solemn visage, 
was a native of New Hampshire who had moved to Owego. Berry 
was the “sheriff” of the society and Bundy was the “judge” before 
whom offenders were tried. 

A footnote in the Owego Gazette says that an article on the 
history of Tioga County, written by William F. Warner, appeared 
in 1876; from it the following is quoted: 
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In the court of Judge Bundy the ordinary rules of law were 
inverted, the truth was construed as falsehood, and falsehood was 
received as truth; a person falsely charged with any dereliction stood 
convicted unless he could prove himself innocent by some equally 
false and absurd statement. And thus the poor countryman, ignorant 
of the rules of this mock court, only involved himself deeper by his 
strenuous attempts to tell the simple truth, until at length in utter 
despair, he submitted to such mercy as the court might choose to 
extend. Up to the point of the sentence such gravity and dignity, 
even to the verge of solemnity, were maintained, that the victim was 
wholly unconscious of being the butt of a parcel of mad wags, and not 
until he heard as his sentence that he should stand drinks for the 
court and crowd did he discover the situation. 


The Society made its own laws and established a mock court 
whenever a victim was found for trial. The court was usually held 
in Bundy’s store. A drunken man was never permitted to escape. 
When one was reported, “officers” of the Society were sent to 
observe his movements, and the “court” was convened ready to 
try him as soon as he should be sufficiently intoxicated to be cap- 
tured without unnecessary trouble. When he was brought before 
“Judge” Bundy, a mock trial was held, and, the prisoner being as 
a matter of course in all cases found guilty, sentence would be 
pronounced. 

The severity of the sentence varied according to the character 
or appearance of the prisoner. The usual fine was from one to two 
gallons of whiskey, a portion of which the victim was permitted 
to drink with the court—after it was paid for. On some occasions 
the sentence was ‘“‘a duck and a douse.” This sentence was exe- 
cuted by pushing the drunken victim, whose hands were tied, into 
a large tub of water and then drenching him with pails of water 
from a hole in the floor above. 

One of the Society’s tricks was done with a large hollow log, 
which was kept on the bank of the river at the foot of Church 
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Street, Owego. A jug, supposed to contain whiskey, was placed in 
the middle of the log; possession of this jug was promised to the 
one of two men who could crawl into the log and secure it first. 
As soon as the men had crawled into the log from opposite ends, 
it was rolled down into the river where the victims were left to 
get out of the water as best they could. To vary the manner of 
this proceeding, drunken men were sometimes put into empty 
_ hogsheads and rolled down into the river. 

“Judge” Bundy sometimes sentenced his prisoners to be led 
down to the river to drink. Out over the water was extended a 
plank which was balanced in the center like a seesaw. One end of 
a long rope was tied around the victim’s waist, and the other was 
held by the officers. He was directed to crawl on his hands and 
knees out on the end of the plank and drink. As he crawled along 
the plank, the end nearest the shore was held down by two or 
three persons standing upon it. When the victim, with his head 
down to the water, was all ready to drink, they stepped off the 
plank. Of course, the victim went head first into the water and 
then, half-drowned, was dragged ashore, by means of the rope 
tied around his waist. 

Some idea of justice as administered by the Society may be 
gained from description of the case of an essence peddler. On his 
way to Owego he fell in with some teamsters, one of whom asserted 
that his essences were harmless and that he would not be afraid 
to swallow all of them. Finally, he did swallow bottle after bottle, 
much to the disgust of the peddler, who received no pay. When 
the peddler reached Owego, he was seized by the officers of the 
Society and “‘tried.”” He was charged with the serious offense of 
“selling essence of a harmless character.” After having been tried 
and found guilty, he was sentenced to pay a fine of a gallon of 
whiskey and then leave town—which he did, and he was doubtless 
thankful for having been allowed to escape so easily. 
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At one period during the existence of the Society it was 
thought good sport to capture a drunken man with a rope which 
was thrown as a lasso and then to drag him about in the mud. 
Bundy, however, caught a Tartar one day in a countryman who 
pretended to be intoxicated. As Bundy was about to throw his 
lariat, the yokel fell upon him and gave him a sound beating. This 
ended the lasso business. 

On other occasions the tables were turned against the Society. 
A young fellow named Bowen came from Bowen Hollow, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Owego, became intoxicated, and was “put through the 
course of sprouts.” He determined to get even with his persecu- 
tors. So, a few days afterward, he returned to town accompanied 
by half a dozen other muscular young men. They came into town 
from different directions and were, to all appearances, total 
strangers to each other. They visited various taverns and drinking 
places. After the proper lapse of time, they pretended to be intoxi- 
cated. As if by accident, they all finally came together. They 
formed a procession and marched in Indian file about the town. 
They marched in and out of stores, speaking to no one, but 
affecting to be greatly under the influence of alcohol. Finally they 
marched into the park and sat down upon the grass. Feigning to 
grow more and more intoxicated, they finally all pretended to 
sleep. The ‘‘officers” thought this would be a good safe time to 
arrest them. As they attempted to capture the countrymen, how- 
ever, the latter rose to their feet and struck out right and left— 
soon clearing out the whole crowd of villagers. Then rapidly 
mounting their horses, they escaped across the Pennsylvania 
border before anyone could give chase. 

The Society was finally broken up on account of a stabbing 
affair. An old man and his young wife passed through Owego on 
their way West. They rode in a covered wagon which was drawn 
by emaciated horses. They stopped at the old Goodman Coffee 
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House but, not liking the looks of the crowd that gathered to 
stare at them, they soon ordered their team and started down the 
road. The Moral Society was at once on the alert. These were 
strangers, and what business had strangers in Owego? And the old 
man—what business had he with so young a wife? No January and 
May were to be tolerated in Owego, so members of the Society 
started in pursuit “to have a little fun.” When near the “deep 
well” in the town of Tioga, the strangers were overtaken by the 
crowd on foot. The latter thrust rails between the spokes of the 
wheels of the old man’s wagon and stopped it. He made no 
resistance until some of the crowd attempted to lay hands upon 
his wife. At this point he drew a knife and stabbed one of his 
assailants in the abdomen and neck. The old man was arrested, 
but as it was a clear case of self-defense, he was subsequently dis- 
charged from custody. This terminated the existence of the Moral 
Society. # 


BALLADS OF DISASTERS ON 
THE GREAT LAKES 


By ROBERT C. JOHNSTON 


FTER THE MIDDLE of the nineteenth century and the 
appearance of steam vessels on the Great Lakes, shipping 
increased tremendously. As was to be expected with this 

increase, sinkings occurred not infrequently. According to Coast 
Guard records 6,000 vessels were lost in the Great Lakes between 
1878 and 1898. The shoals and shifting sand bars which were 
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located a mile or two off the Evanston and Winnetka shores (15 
miles north of Chicago) proved to be the location of a number 
of the more spectacular wrecks and rescues on Lake Michigan. 

The most terrible disaster on the Lakes occurred just off 
Winnetka in 1860. The “Lady Elgin” was heading north from 
Chicago about 2 a.m. with 350 passengers aboard, most of whom 
had come down from Milwaukee the previous day to attend a 
Chicago rally for Stephen A. Douglas. As often happens in Sep- 
tember, a “nor’easter” came up with sudden fury before the “Lady 
Elgin” had been out an hour. She nosed into the gale and was 
riding it well, being a ship of slightly over 300 feet in length, the 
jargest passenger vessel on the Lakes at that time. 

Caught in the same storm, and coming from the north with 
the wind filling her sails was the ship “Augusta,” loaded with 
‘timber. In the howling blackness neither of the ships saw each 
other. The “Augusta” crashed into the “Lady Elgin,” tearing a 
great hole in her port side just forward of the pilot house. The 
“Augusta,” apparently undamaged, drew free and continued on 
to Chicago. It is said that the captain of the latter ship, because 
of the darkness, was unable to ascertain the extent of the damage 
done to the “Lady Elgin,” and though he shouted to it he could 
get no reply above the noise of the storm. 

Within one half hour the “Lady Elgin” had gone under. Of 
those passengers who had managed to cling to bits of floating 
wreckage, the majority were pulled under by the breaking surf 
when only a small distance from shore. The death toll reached 300. 

In the Evanston Public Library I discovered the following 
account of the sinking given by John Pearsons: 


On the morning of September 8, 1860, the Lady Elgin, a large 
lake steamer, took the Highland Guards on an excursion from Mil- 
waukee to Chicago, going home at night. There was dancing, and 
they were carrying on in high glee. Along between two and three 
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in the morning a vessel ran into them—I believe they never knew 
what vessel it was—and the Lady Elgin went to pieces about 10 miles 
north of us. The bodies that floated were washed ashore near Grosse 
Point about two miles above here. People were up there watching 
them come ashore. One of the students, Edward Spencer, a brother 
of Dr. Spencer of the Church Extension Board, had a rope tied 
around him and going into the water he helped people ashore, and 
rescued a great many. They had a lot of cattle on board, and they 
were drowned, and lay on the shore for days. There were said to 
have been between three and four hundred people lost. I know I 
helped pick up the bodies on the beach for a number of weeks after- 
wards. George N. Hunton was justice of the peace and he acted as 
coroner. The next Sunday a train came from Milwaukee with friends 
of the people that were lost, who took what they could home, and 
as the bodies were found and identified, they were sent to Milwaukee. 


Edward W. Spencer, spoken of above, was a Northwestern 
University student who rescued seventeen persons. In the Deering 
Library on the Northwestern University campus there is a tablet 
commemorating his gallant efforts. 

Though no ballad or poem was written about this hero, there 
was a song composed about the wreck itself. That song became 
popular throughout the country and was sung for many years 
after the disaster as far east as New York State, where versions 
may still be found in the Lake Ontario region. The following 
text is used by courtesy of the Evanston Historical Society, with 
a few alterations in punctuation for the sake of clarity. 


LOST ON THE LADY ELGIN 
(Words and Music by H. C. Work, 1860) 


Up from the poor man’s cottage 
Forth from the mansion door; 
Sweeping across the waters, 

And echoing ‘long the shore; 
Caught by the morning breezes— 
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| Borne on the evening gale; 
Cometh a voice of mourning, 
A sad and solemn wail. 


Lost on the Lady Elgin, 

Sleeping to wake no more, 

Number’d in that three hundred 
Who failed to reach the shore! 


Oh! Tis the cry of children 

Weeping for parents gone; 

Children who slept at evening, 

| But orphans woke at dawn. 
Sisters for brothers weeping, 
Husbands for missing wives— 
Such are the ties dissevered 
With these three hundred lives. 


Staunch was the noble steamer, 
Precious the freight she bore, 
Gaily she loosed her cables 

A few short hours before. 
Grandly she swept our harbor, 
Joyfully rang her bell. 

Little thought we ere morning 
*Twould toll so sad a knell. 


| On May 10, 1864, the schooner “Storm,” her masts gone and 
her hold filling with water, foundered on a sand bar off the South 
Evanston shore. Joseph C. Hartzell, a 22-year-old student at Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, swam through the waves and carried a 
rope to the ship. By means of this rope the crew of six were able 
| to reach shore safely. “As a reward for his valor, he was given the 
‘New American Encyclopedia’ by the citizens of the village.” 
Evanstonians later named a street in his honor, too. A long poem 
called ‘“The Wreck of the Schooner Storm,” written by the Rev. 
Dwight Williams, vividly relates the details of the rescue. 
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THE WRECK OF THE SCHOONER “STORM” 
(Copyright, 1891, by Dwight Williams) 


The schooner “Storm” lay in the swells 
Upon a hidden bar, 

And furious Northers swept her hulk 
With broken mast and spar; 
And anxious throngs upon the shore 

Gazed on the wreck afar. 


Through glasses seen five shivering forms 
Stood in the drenching spray 

That clad them in a mail of ice 
Like spectres in array, 

And left them bound upon the deck 
In black and wild dismay. 


They saw one fall benumbed and stiff 
In white and sheeted fold, 

And by his comrades laid away 
Within the silent hold, 

While they returned with frosted hands 
And signaled in the cold. 


They raised a placard on the shore, 
“A life-boat on the way!” 

But ah! the men could read it not, 
Blinded with frozen spray, 

And still the life-boat from afar 
Seemed held with long delay. 


“To wait the life-boat shall be death.” 
Who is the hero soul 
To leap the billows with a rope, 
And reach the awful goal? 
“Impossible!” old seamen said, 
“So wild the surges roll.” 
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But see! a stalwart student leaps 
With coat and shoes aside. 

His face is shipward, and he smites 
The waves unterrified, 

That shouting rise with lifting arms 
To mock him and deride. 


But he an expert knows their force, 
And with a fencer’s stroke 

He cleaves aside the awful blows 
That rend yon ribs of oak, 

As if the shell of battle ships 
In thunder on them broke. 


A fallen mast is on the waves, 
Held there by tangled ropes; 

If he shall reach it he is safe— . 
The bridge of all his hopes; 

But angry currents bear him down 
While with the tide he copes. 


To vision lost, amid the waves, 
A hush is on the crowd, 

As they look out in dark suspense 
Far o’er the breakers loud, 

While some with faces in their hands 
Upon the shore are bowed. 


Low words of prayer are said, and now 
The rope plays out no more, 

About his body tied, alas, 
They fear that all is o’er; 

“Draw in the rope!” some urgent said, 
“And bring him to the shore.” 


And still he struggles in the waves; 
How long to him; how long 

To those who wait upon the shore, 
The eager, anxious throng. 
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Was not God’s arm reached down to him 
To make him doubly strong? 


He wins! his hand is on the mast! 
And with an iron grip 

He holds it while the surges roll, 
Lest from his path he slip, 

And in the intervals of waves 
Draws slowly toward the ship. 


He clasps the ropes, and as he climbs 
They see him from the shore, 

“He’s safe! he’s safe!” the wild shout rings, 
And like a loud encore, 

He hears the rapture as it swells 
Above the tempest’s roar. 


There stood the captain and his men 
In ghastliness of form, 

Like statues cut in ice, with stare 
From eyes whose love-light warm 

In cold remorseless masks was set, 
Imprisoned in the storm. 


“God bless you,” was the first salute 
From icy lips that broke; 

“You are a man!” the captain said, 
And lifted as he spoke 

His stiffened hands, as if in prayer 
A blessing to invoke. 


A larger rope he drew from shore, 
And fastened to the sail, 

Strong men came pressing through the waves, 
Despite the roaring gale, 

To bring the sufferers from the wreck 
Clad in its crystal mail. 
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“Go first!” the captain said, but no. 
“Let me be last,” said he. 
“Until I know you all are safe 
This is the place for me; 
Strong men are coming, look below! 
Step down and ready be.” 


He passed them from the lonely wreck, 
And in the wild dismay 

Along the cable shoreward stretched 
They bore them thro’ the spray, 

Where loving hands were waiting them, 
And soothing care had they. 


And wild huzzas went up for him 
Who scorned the open throat 

Of those mad waves that hungry gaped 
Upon the wreck afloat, 

And crowded on like cannibals 
In wanton feast to gloat. 


And he a victor lone and brave, 
A soul against a swarm 

Of cruisers with their flags of mist; 
What greeting glad and warm, 

There were his trophies on the shore, 
The prisoners of the Storm. 


When many days and months were gone, 
One day the student sat 

In waiting for an out-bound train, 
Thinking of this and that, 

And saw a stranger in approach 
As if with him to chat. 


Of noble form and manly face 
He spoke as in surprise; 

“I beg your pardon, Sir, I think 
In you I recognise 
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One I have seen and met before”; 
And moisture filled his eyes. 


“Is not this Mr. H—?” “It is.” 
“God bless you, Sir, ’twas you 
That brought me from the schooner Storm, 
Me and my comrades few; 
I was the captain of the ship 
You saved me and my crew.” 
The captain clasped him in his arms, 
Nor thought of strangers there, 
And blessed him in his grateful tears 
And breathed a low sweet prayer, 
A benedictus for a life 
Fit for an angel fair. 


I have read that the brave young Hartzell later became a 
Bishop in the Methodist Church. Whether the ballad which 
recounts his courage is traditional in New York State, I cannot 
tell. At any rate, it deserves to be remembered on all the Great 
Lakes with “Lost on the Lady Elgin.” # 
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SONGS, RIDDLES, AND TALES 
OF SARATOGA COUNTY 


By ADDA ANN DUNN 


is in the northernmost part of Saratoga County. It is 
bounded north and east by the county line, west by Edin- 
burgh, and south by Corinth. It consists of parts of the townships 
of Hadley and Day and includes the villages of Hadley and Conk- 
lingville. 
Hadley is a small hamlet at the mouth of the Sacandaga River. 
It was founded in 1790 by Henry Walker. The first sawmill was 
built in 1791, the first grist mill in 1803, the first store in 1807. 
Conklingville lies on the western border of the township of 
Hadley, on both sides of the river. It was founded by Gurdon 
Conkling in 1848. The first dam in this town was built in 1828. 
The big industries were a tannery, a woodenware shop, a collar- 
box factory, and a sawmill. 


, (HE TERRITORY from which this material was collected 


SONGS AND BALLADS 


In Luzerne, on the county line near Hadley, a man well 
known to his community as the tragic Alexander Dean lived on 
Hall Hill. Alex had a little girl of whom he was especially fond. 
One day her mother sent her through the woods on an errand. 
As it got later and later, the mother began to get very worried. 
Finally a searching party was organized, but no trace of the child 
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could be found. It was thought that she must have been devoured 
by wild animals; a ballad was soon being sung about the incident. 
It was found out later that the child had been shot accidentally 
by a man named Pulver while he was hunting in the woods. 
Here the story varies. My aunt, Miss Sara Parker Dunn of Hadley, 
who gave me this material, told me both versions; the first her 
mother told her years ago, the second came from a Mrs. Hughes. 
Some say that Pulver buried the child in a mud puddle; others 
that he hid her body in a hollow tree trunk where the skeleton 
was later found. Mrs. Hughes added that she had seen the house 
where Pulver lived, and, to use her expression, he suffered awfully 
and walked the floor all the time and couldn’t die till he told 
about it. My aunt also gave me the ballad and the following 
information: “I got the poem from Clyde Dean and copied it. At 
the top it said Fannie Dean and under it just the name Otis Ide. 
I thought he must be the one who wrote it. The poem was just 
written by hand. I don’t know whether it was ever printed or not, 
but Mrs. Hughes told me she thought they used to sing it, so I 
guess it is a ballad. Later I found that it used to be very well- 
known, and many people sang it.” 


FANNIE DEAN 


Otis Ide 


The solemn news I now relate: 
*Twas in Luzerne in New York State 
A girl was lost has ne’er been seen, 
The child of Alexander Dean. 


One half a mile the child did steer, 
She was sent by her parents dear; 
On her return to find her home 
She missed her way and never come. 
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"Twas in April, on the fifth day, 
Then this poor child did stray away; 
She was six years and nine days old, 
This from her Mother I was told. 


Her parents now in keen distress 
Go searching through the wilderness, 
Determined for their loss to find, 

But still they leave their child behind. 


Hundreds of men were raised around, 
Slowly a-marching o’er the ground; 
And here they strove but all in vain, 
They ne’er could find their child again. 


i Now they go searching different ways 
Till there was spent full nineteen days. 
Now they had traveled the green wood through, 
They had to bid their child adieu. 


Although she’s gone, yet seems to speak: 
“Parents, no longer for me seek 
For I am lost, shall ne’er return, 
I must leave you now all to mourn. 


“Oh my parents, you did engage, 
Fanny to find upon the stage, 

But as for me, you'll ne’er obtain, 
Your loss is my eternal gain. 


“Farewell to all beneath the sun, 
My time is past, my work is done. 
Now I am gone you plainly see 
To dwell in long eternity.” 


And now my friends have all been kind, 
Searching with us our child to find. 

Although we’ve rov'd the green woods through, 
We've had to bid our child adieu. 
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And now our child is took away, 
And turning to its mother clay. 
While we feel the chastising rod, 
We'll say like Job, “Blessed be God.” 


Now we are in a lonesome state, 
Our troubles now they are so great. 
Fanny is gone who was our child, 
Oh may we now be reconciled. 


Lord help us now to spend our days, 
That we may live thine holy ways, 
Oh may we now prepared be 

To meet her in eternity. 


Fanny Dean was lost April 5, 1826. 


The following ballad tells the story of a mother talking to her 


son who lost his legs in the war. 


Oh! Danny are you drunk, 
Or Danny are you mad, 
Or what the Divel became 
Of the two legs you had? 


Mush a ding di oddy, | 
Fal li diddle da, 

Mush a ding di oddy, 
Mush a ding di ah. 

Oh, neither was I drunk or 
Neither was I mad, 


But a cannon ball came over the sea 
And knocked the two legs from under me. 


Mush a ding di oddy, 
Fa li diddle da, 
Mush a ding di oddy, 
Mush a ding di ah. 
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I do not think the next ballad is complete. I believe, however, 
that there actually was a preacher by that name who had a cat 
that used to come to all the services. 


THE CAT CAME BACK 


Old Preacher Johnson gave her to a man 
Going up in a balloon, 

And told him to give her to 

The Man in the Moon. 


But the cat came back 
The very next day! 


The following song is a parody on the hymn, “O Happy Day.” 
John S— used to sing it about his stepmother. It has the same 
tune as the hymn. 


Oh Happy Day, Oh Happy Day 
When Father married ’Melia Gray. 
She fed us on Johnny Cake and Hay, 
Oh Happy Day, Oh Happy Day. 


RIDDLES 


Back only a quarter of a century ago, riddles were a popular 
form of amusement for young and old alike. They have pretty 
well died out nowadays, but here are a few collected from the 
older people. Some of them show the influence of Irish ancestry. 


_ Riddle me, riddle me, ranti co. 
Me father gave me seeds to sow. 
The seed was black and the ground was white. 
Riddle me, riddle me, guess me that. 
[Paper and ink.] 
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Old Mother Twitchet, she had but one eye 
And a long tail that she let fly; 
And every time she went through the gap 
She left a part of her tail in the trap. 

[Needle and thread.] 


A leaper of ditches, 

A cropper of thorns, 

A little brown cow 

With a pair of leather horns. 
[Rabbit.] 


Round the house and round the house and leaves a white glove. 
[Snow.] 


The three-cornered square 
Is black as a bear; 
Tell me that riddle, 
Or I'll pull your hair. 
[Flat iron.] 


IRISH AND SCOTCH TALES 


Tom Gillespie entertained the children with folk stories of 
old Ireland. He often held them spellbound with stories of the | 
Will-o’-the Wisp, a light which led the wayward travelers off 
their paths and brought them to destruction in a pool. The 
Banshee who cried under the window before the approach of 
Death was also the focal point of many a story. The most interest- 
ing of all, however, were the Irish fairy tales and stories of trick- 
sters, of which “Jack, the Cunning Thief” is an example. 


Jack was a very cunning thief. He lived down in one of the bogs 
with his wife, Molly. One day, however, the law caught up with 
him. At his trial the judge sentenced him to be hanged, but Jack 
pleaded hard for his life, “I’m too clever a thief to be hanged.” 

The judge finally agreed to set Jack free if he could perform 
the two tasks he set before him. The first task was to steal the 
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sheets and pillowcases off the bed that the judge slept in that night. 
Jack was perplexed, but he went back to Molly, and together they 
devised a plan. 

That night Jack climbed up under the judge’s bedroom win- 
dow. The judge was sitting in a chair beside the window with his 
shotgun in his hand. Jack put his hat on the end of a stick and 
poked it up over the window sill. Three times he poked it up, 
each time a little higher. The third time, the judge saw the hat 
and, thinking it was Jack himself, fired out the window. Jack then 
let drop a sack of meal he was carrying, and the judge and his wife 
rushed downstairs and out the door to catch Jack. Meanwhile Jack 
climbed in the window, took the sheets and pillowcases, and went 
home. 

The next day Jack brought the sheets and pillowcases to court. 
The judge said: “Indeed, Jack, me boy, you are a clever fellow, 
but the task I have for you tonight is harder. You must steal my 
horse out from under me.” Jack was very troubled, but he again 
went home to Molly, and they devised a plan. 

That night the judge was in the stable sitting on his horse 
when he saw Jack sneak around the door. “Ah, now I’ve caught 
you,” he cried; and, jumping off his horse followed in close pur- 
suit. In reality it Was Molly in Jack’s clothes that the judge was 
chasing, but in the dark he could not tell the difference. Mean- 
while Jack went into the judge’s stable, mounted the horse, and 
calmly rode home. 

In the morning Jack came to court with the judge’s horse, 
and, being a man of his word, the judge gave him pardon. He 
dismissed the case, saying, “Indeed, Jack, me lad, you are the 
cleverest thief in all of Ireland.” 


Another such tale, “The Boy, the Cow, and the Fairy Bush,” 
was a favorite. 


Once there was a boy whose father was very cruel to him. He 
had to work very hard for his father and never got anything in 
return for his labor. Every day he would go out in the fields to 
work, taking his lunch with him. The boy’s only consolation was 
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that he left his lunch under a Fairy Bush, and every day the fairies 
would take a little bit of the lunch and leave the boy some money 
in return. The boy saved this money for a long time, and finally 
he got enough to buy a cow. When the boy came home with the 
cow, his father was very jealous and demanded to know where he 
got it. Of course everyone knows that you must not tell about any- 
thing you receive from the good folk, or they will take it back. 
The boy would not tell his father, but every day the father got 
meaner and more insistent. Finally, the boy was forced to tell his 
secret. The cruel father was very angry and decided he had as 
much right to the cow as the boy did. He ran out to the barn to 
take it for himself, but when he got there, sure as you're living, 
the cow had completely disappeared! 

The fairies do not always play tricks on people. They are very 
good to those who are fair to them. Some time one of the little 
folk may come through your keyhole and say, “Jenny, lend me a 
cup of meal.” Then you will be wise to grant the request, for the 
little folk always pay back twice what they are lent. . 


The Scotch people also brought many of their superstitions 
and much of their lore with them. The children were entertained 
by tales like “The Legend of the Thistle.” 


When the English were invading Scotland, the success of their 
campaign all hinged on one great battle (I think it was the Battle 
of Bannockburn); if they could win this, Scotland would fall 
under their rule. At night the English planned a surprise attack; 
it most certainly should have been successful, too, for the Scotch 
knew nothing about it. Just at the critical moment, however, an 
English soldier stepped on a thistle and cried out in alarm. This 
aroused the sentinel, and he warned the Scotch troops, who drove 
the English out. For this reason, the thistle became the emblem of 
Scotland. 


The custom in Scotland is to make much of the New Year. 
The people there have a superstition that the “First Foot” over 
the door on New Year’s is a sign of the kind of luck the year will 
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bring. If the first visitor entering the house is fair, good luck will 
dwell there all year round; but if the visitor is dark, the family 
must watch out for bad luck. 

The custom of the watchman on the bridge overlooking the 
Clyde, according to legend, was to say ““Three bells, all is well, an 
Irishman drowned in the Clyde.” # 


TALES FROM 
CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY 


By HOWARD P. BEEBE 


EEKLY NEWSPAPERS are a rich source of local 
anecdote. The first two of the stories which follow— 

from the Westfield Republican for June 10, 1942, 
and January 13, 1943—are samples of anecdotes from the State’s 
“oldest Republican newspaper.” The stories from the township 
of Mina are from a paper read before the Chautauqua County 
Historical Society by C. H. Robertson of Findley Lake. 

Burt Harrington, auctioneer and horse trader of Westfield, 
is the central character in the tale of an amazing lawsuit. Accord- 
ing to the story, Burt walked into a newsroom in Westfield one 
day to buy a cigar. After selecting one, he laid three cents on the 
counter and started out. 

“Wait,” said the newsman, “that’s a nickel cigar.” 

“It’s not worth that to me,” said Burt from the doorway. 
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_ The newsman continued to expostulate. “Sue me,” yelled 
Burt, as he started down the street. 

The newsdealer sued. It was difficult to collect a jury, for the 
juror’s fee at the time was six cents a day. The trial was thus 
delayed long enough to be well publicized, and a crowd gathered 
for the proceedings. Burt’s only defense was that he had thought 
the cigar a three-cent one. Arthur Ottoway, later county judge, 
was attorney for the plaintiff. His attack made shrewd use of the 
defendant’s past. Several times Burt had run for nomination for 
sheriff. Ottoway climaxed the trial with these closing words to the 
jury: “Gentlemen of the jury, do you believe that a man who 
aspires to the high office of Sheriff of Chautauqua County would 
smoke a three-cent cigar?” 

The verdict in the case is unknown, but the “Two Cent Suit” 
was discussed widely for nine days. 


An anecdote from West Portland reveals part of the spirit 
which helps life along. It is set in the time when church bells 
were tolled for the dead. A farmer asked a notoriously lazy young 
man, who shall be named Smith, for help in the cornfield next 
day. Smith agreed to come and help. ‘For sure?” asked the farmer. 

“If I’m alive, I'll be there,” said Smith. 

Next morning the young man failed to put in an appearance. 
At noon the farmer walked to the neighborhood church and began | 
to toll the bell. Neighbors came on the run, breathlessly asking, 
“Who's dead?” 

“Smith,” was the reply. 

“What was the matter with him?” 

“Dunno.” 

“Was he sick long?” 

“Dunno.” 

“Who told you about it?” 
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“Well, last night he said that if he was alive he’d help me with 
my corn today. Didn’t show up. Must be dead.” 


Early inhabitants of the township of Mina spent much time 
considering the water level in Findley Lake. Dams for operating 
mills were constructed from time to time at the lower end of the 
lake and in the outlet. This often raised the lake level high enough 
to contaminate wells in the vicinity, and public health was a 
central issue in the resulting disputes. 

A story is told of Captain Robert Corbett, who ran a mill half 
a mile below the lake. Typhoid had appeared in the neighbor- 
hood, and Corbett was arraigned for maintaining a nuisance. As 
the jury which sat on his case was filing out to deliver its verdict, 
one of the jurors, a friend, trod on Corbett’s toe. This being a 
prearranged signal that the decision was unfavorable, Corbett 
rose, left the courtroom, and proceeded on foot to his old home 
in Massachusetts, returning two years later after the typhoid 
scare had been forgotten. 

One winter in the late 1840’s the question of public health 
was raised again. This time the offending mill operator was served 
with an injunction ordering him to remove his dam at once. The 
operator asked that he be allowed to finish as much of his milling 
as possible by running all night long and by prodigal use of 
water. The injunction server, an officious constable who lived a 
short distance down stream, refused flatly. The supports of the 
dam were chopped away, and the constable arrived home just in 
time to save a few belongings from the flood which swept over his 
own land. His farm was inundated for a week. A thick layer 
of ice over the lake remained until spring, when thaws revealed 
that thousands of fish had died in the mud, some of them (by 
report) over six feet long. With warm weather the aroma became 
so insufferable that the dam was rebuilt by public demand. # 


THE AFTEREFFECTS OF A SOLEMN 
PRAYER MEETING 


[The following account of rural religious experiences in the mid- 
dle of the last century was written about 1900 by Eliza Foote, born in 
1852 in Lee, Massachusetts. It was submitted by Henry S. Kernan 
of South Worcester, New York, and is quoted without change from 
the original.] 


One hundred and fifteen years ago January first, there was 
held in Lee the first New Year’s sunrise prayer meeting at half 
past seven. Later [it] was changed to eight o’clock because so many 
who attended the meeting lived from one to three miles away. 
There were three hundred persons at the first meeting. My Grand- 
father Captain Alvan Foote was present and never missed one of 
those meetings except one when out of town, and he lived to be 
ninety-five years and six months old. These meetings were held 
in the small unpainted, unheated church. My Grandmother 
always took her foot-stove, as did others who had them. Dr. Alvan 
Hyde was the minister and did not take off his overcoat. Neither 
did the men in the congregation; also mittens. Many men in those 
days wore heavy woolen shawls, some woven at home, as all 
farmers at that time kept sheep. And here let me tell you how 
they used to dress: they spun all the yarn for all their stockings, 
some dresses (I remember my Mother’s). Every lady had her over- 
stockings to wear over her shoes up to her knees: on the soles were 
sewed thick soles of heavy cloth; these lasted a long time as they 
were only worn to ride in: then they wore quilted hoods, some 
made of silk and trimmed around the front with fur: then the 
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long mufflers, and later what were called “Clouds” which I 
remember, for I had to knit it if I had one, four years later. 

The warm blankets used on the beds were woven, dyed, many 
left white with colored borders. My Grandfather had two buffalo 
robes sent him from Nebraska, and they were immediately lined 
with woolen blankets dyed brown with bark from butternut trees 
on the farm. 

After many years a more commodious church was built and 
not long after a Chapel was built and it was in this place the 
sunrise prayer meeting was held, the result of which was most 
gloomy and suggested the heading of this story in 1854. I well 
remember the preparations made the evening before; at that time 
the hour was eight o’clock. I never member when it was not very 
cold with lots of snow and wind, and a shovel had to be taken 
along, as did others who lived out of the village. My oldest brother 
had for his part to put some thick pieces of plank (kept on pur- 
pose) in the two ovens to heat and, when we were ready to go, 
would put them in the long big sleigh which was well packed 
down with fresh straw and the ride to and from the meeting was 
very comfortable. There were never less than ten of us, and before 
we reached the Chapel, there were from five to eight more holding 
on to the sides, as my father had a narrow board attached on 
both sides on purpose to accommodate pedestrians, as in those 
days sidewalks were not cleared until later in the day. This sleigh 
had four seats with always room for one more to “hop on” arriv- 
ing at the Chapel, which by that time was warm and comfortable. 
We had to lay off some of our outside wraps. Rev. Nahum 
Gale was then pastor and was there twenty-six years loved uni- 
versally. I can remember just how those white-haired men looked, 
and all spoke of the uncertainty of life; one would name all those 
who had died, members of the church, and not forgetting to cast 
eyes at us poor girls on the platform, and say “one as young as 
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Mary Hull, eleven years, had been snatched from her Mother’s 
care,” and in any case life was uncertain. I could not understand 
the word snatched there, for the girl had consumption. I began 
to get chilly and did wish the meeting would close. Doleful hymns 
were sung like “On Jordan’s Stormy Banks I Stand,” “Some Have 
Crossed And Some Are Crossing Now,” “I Would Not Live 
Always, I Ask Not To Stay,” “Where Storm After Storm Rises 
Dark O’er The Way.” The meetings always closed with ‘“‘My Days 
Are Gliding Swiftly By.” 

I was glad to get home; thoroughly convinced that I was to be 
taken away before another day, I refused to go out sliding. I took 
my knitting and went into the other side of the house where my 
Grandfather and Grandmother and Aunt lived, but dear me they 
were talking of the changes in families, the man who had lost his 
wife or the opposite, and what could they do without each other. 
I quietly returned to the sitting room and knit and knit as I never 
did before, thinking all the time I must finish it that day. When 
bedtime came, my twin sister and I retired, I had not told anyone 
of my feelings and I seemed to feel that it was not necessary even 
to my sister, and I was so convinced that it was my last night that 
after she was asleep, I put on my clothes and, leaving my shoes, 
I crept down stairs, opening the door directly into the sitting 
room, sat down in a rocking chair by the stove which had been 
filled with wood. My first thought was that it was a most comfort- 
able place in which to pass away. My Mother who was a light 
sleeper in the next room heard me and came out asking if I was 
sick. I said Oh no, I feel perfectly well, but I cannot go to sleep 
and forget all those gray haired men said at the meeting this morn- 
ing. Why said she, that was natural for them. Don’t you think 
what they said is true? I said why I suppose so, but I had not 
begun to think I could pass away until today, and I am fully con- 
vinced now that I may before morning and perfectly resigned; 
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then Mother began to stir herself and said she guessed I had 
taken cold and concocted some hot drink and told me to forget 
it and go back to bed which I did, and found my sister with her 
head covered up very much frightened, as she had a dream of 
being carried up and up, and tried to jump out and awoke finding 
me gone said “Oh she has gone first.” Then I told her of my 
feelings ever since morning, then she said, we'll never go to 
another New Year’s prayer meeting, will we? I said no indeed, 
but we never failed until we married and left town. 

So ended my strange illusion, and I cannot but be thankful 
that I was brought up thoroughly imbued with religious prin- 
ciples and that there are more cheerful exhortations and appro- 
priate hymns at the present New Year’s prayer meetings than were 
heard threescore years ago. I attend them now every year, going 
on the seven o'clock car, spending the day calling on friends one 
of whom usually brings me back to Pittsfield, and I hope I can go 
ten years more. = 


THE ORIGIN OF THE CHICKADEE 


By GEORGE S. SNYDERMAN 


the Cold Spring Reservation in New York is impressed by 

the tenacity with which these people cling to many of the 
customs and oral traditions of their forefathers. The soap operas 
of the radio, the stories of the modern press, and the movies have 
failed to destroy the Indians’ interest in or appreciation of their 
own folk tales. 

After an absence of several years, I revisited these people 
during October of 1948, under a grant from the Anthropology 
Department, University of Pennsylvania, to collect additional 
data on their social organization. I noticed that many of the 
younger folks were becoming more interested in the “old way of 
life.” Even those accepting Christianity were beginning to appear 
in the Long House and lend an eager ear to the traditions. Having 
failed to find solace and a usable and workable philsosophy in 
white men’s way of living, they showed signs of a reawakened 
interest in their own. 


} VEN THE CASUAL VISITOR to the Seneca Indians of 


We record herein a wistful and beautiful story told by Mrs. 
Lena Snow, the senior matron of the Turtle Clan. It is typical of 
the stories which one is able to hear on the Reservation and illus- 
trates two oft-recurring themes in Seneca folklore: man’s oneness 
with the animals which inhabit. the earth, and the struggle 
between good and evil. Although Mrs. Snow believes and accepts 
the moral values implied in the story, she was uncertain about the 
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actual occurrence of the event. She said, “It happened many years 
ago, and is true though I don’t know.” Here is the story, in her 
own words: 


A man’s wife died and left him with no one to look after his little 
girl. He could not go out to hunt and so he thought he should get 
another wife. So he married and was able to go hunting every day. 
After a time he noticed that his little girl was quiet, said nothing, 
and grew thinner and thinner. 

While the father was hunting, the little girl would ask her step- 
mother if the hominy was done. She would say o-neh-o-we, o-neh-o-we, 
but the stepmother would always say, no—it will soon be done. The 
little girl would go out to play, but when she returned and said 
o-neh-o-we, the stepmother would always say not yet and begin 
to stir the hominy cooking in the fireplace. 

After several weeks a little bird flew into the house and said 
o-neh-o-we, and the stepmother knew that the little girl had changed 
to the Chickadee. She begged her to come back and offered to feed 
her. But the Chickadee refused and flew into the woods. 

When the father returned, he asked his wife where his little girl 
was. She answered that she was playing. So he went out to look for 
her, but he could not find her. He called her. A little bird came to 
the edge of the woods and told him she was hungry so many times 
that she was better off to change to a bird and look after herself. 
She begged him not to worry about her since she was now happy and 
well. That is why the first bird that greets you in the woods is the 
Chickadee. = 
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THE HOBO NEWS 


By GEORGE PAGER 


[The following sketch was written two or three years ago with 
the assistance of Clifford Mack, then an editor of the Hobo News. 
Although Pat Mulkern died in 1948, his vivid personality lives on. 
The editors of the QUARTERLY have thought best to publish this brief 
account just as it was written; the reader will imagine himself back 
in 1947 when Mr. Pager paid his visits to Pat’s famous place on West 
52d Street.] 


Twelve years ago Pat Mulkern hit New York with $1.32 in 
his pocket. Today his building at 115-119 West 52d Street, where 
the Hobo News is published, is valued at $150,000, his presses 
and equipment at another $150,000. Pat claims the good will of 
his paper alone is worth $200,000. If you had told him back in 
1934 that he ever would have that much in worldly goods, he 
would have suggested you find a nice, quiet sanitarium to retire in. 

The first edition was a single sheet folded to make eight pages. 
The paper was a screaming yellow. The headline, which took up 
half the front page, was “Fair to Fair with No Fare.” It told hobos 
how to bum their way across the country for the forthcoming 
expositions at New York and San Francisco without spending 
anything for a railroad ticket. Copies sold for ten cents each and 
went like a four-star extra. 


Editions began to appear once a month. Pat bought articles, 
poems and cartoons from hobos and struggling young writers 
down on their luck. No one knows just how it happened, but 
when word got around that the paper was buying free-lance stuff, 
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contributions also started to come in from would-be artists, 
writers, and gag men in jails all over the country. Pat estimates 
that 20 per cent of his present 150 correspondents are under Jock 
and key. He’s proud of the fact that wardens have given his paper 
credit for helping in the rehabilitation of some prisoners. 

A good deal of the humor in the Hobo News stems from its 
play on inertia, like the cartoon of a swashbuckling wife lecturing 
to her husband, who is reclining on a couch. “John,” says the 
missus, “I wish scientists would discover a way of splitting you 
and releasing your energy!” Another favorite cartoon subject, 
naturally enough, is the predicament of hobos hitching rides on 
freights, trying to grub meals, and having brushes with The Law. 

What makes the paper click with so many people is the way it 
deliberately avoids anything subtle or sophisticated. Much of the 
humor, especially the cartoons, can appeal only to the most naive, 
but you never miss the point of anything the tabloid prints. Pat 
Mulkern knows that the world is made up of the common man, 
who likes the simple, the direct, the homespun, and the heart- 
warming. 

Because Pat has never forgotten his own thin days on the road, 
he insists that most of his salesmen be hobos. He has some 60-odd 
in New York alone, and they sell about 35,000 copies a week. 
Among the peddlers are Roger Payne, who has two degrees from 
the University of Cambridge, an ex-captain of a merchant vessel, 
and a midget called Smitty. 

To give his peddlers a break, Pat dates all editions of his paper 
six weeks ahead, so that everybody will have plenty of time to 
unload them. But Pat and his staff will tolerate no bums. There’s 
a sign in the office that reads: “‘No Papers Sold to Drunks, Mission 
Stiffs or Jungle Buzzards.” 

The plant makes no pretense of being an orderly newspaper 
shop. It is run literally in hobo style. Pat’s desk is a welter of ash- 
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trays overflowing with cigar butts, of photographs, clippings, odd 
socks, beer bottles, curios, and patent medicines. A fondness for 
Mulligan stew means a stove in the corner for meals at odd hours. 
Boomer Rodgers, although officially the treasurer, sweeps out the 
office, makes coffee, or does errands whenever the urge strikes him. 

Hobos wander in and out at all hours of the day and night 
(the plant operates around the clock, more or less) to get warm, 
to doze in a chair, or to sit and chat with Irene Lohsen, in the 
composing room, who used to be a circus lady. A big tomcat 
named Hobo appeared off the streets one night and has stayed on 
ever since, along with a nondescript mongrel called Hoboette. 
Like everyone else on the staff, they come and go as they please. 
Pat can’t stand the sight of a time clock. 

If it’s a dull day, Pat will take his feet off his desk, yell at his 
crew, and announce, “It’s time to have beers on me.” So across 
the street they go, toss off a few, and then call it quits. Pat’s 
generosity extends to $100 Christmas bonuses for the staff of 18 
persons. His payroll runs to $1500 a week. # 


PROVERBS AND SAYINGS 


By HAROLD W. THOMPSON 


F YOU ASK elderly people for proverbs, they may think that 
you are referring to the book of Proverbs in the Old Testa- 
ment, so it will be better to inquire about sayings and give 

some examples. If you have time for several visits, it will be even 

better just to listen until your informant uses a proverb or two, 
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then express delight and wonder whether there are any more 
sayings of that sort. People used to bring up their children on the 
Bible and folk sayings; many still use the sayings for instruction, 
especially about thrift. The popularity of Franklin’s Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac in the eighteenth century, with its multitude of 
wise saws both traditional and fabricated, indicates that we 
Americans have always cherished this sort of lore. 

To be sure, kind friends are always sending me proverbs by 
mail. For example, it was in March, 1941, that Mrs. Myrtle Rice 
Haynes of Rochester wrote me a long and delightful letter in 
which she commented on proverbs which I had recently pub- 
lished, and added many from her family’s stock. She had graduated 
from the Westfield (Chautauqua County) High School in 1882, 
where her family, of Massachusetts and Connecticut stock, were 
neighbors of the Thompsons; so she knew that she was writing to 
a son of her schoolmate, one who would be glad to recall the 
great days when “Pop” Fosdick, grandfather of Raymond and 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, was the beloved Principal. Most of her 
sayings she remembered from her own grandfather, who dated 
back to early years of the nineteenth century. 

This grandfather had explained to her the proverbial saying 
descriptive of a mischievous boy, “He is full of roots.” When the 
early settlers reached western New York, they found that in 
clearing the land for the first crop of corn it was impossible to 
get out all the roots after the trees were felled; the farmers just 
went ahead and planted in Indian fashion without really clearing 
their fields, and of course had a very bad time with roots of trees 
when they plowed. I was able to tell Mrs. Haynes that when Judge 
Cooper wrote a pamphlet giving advice to settlers on his vast 
estates in Otsego County, he advocated the same Indian methods 
and told about a wealthy immigrant who had impoverished him- 
self by trying to get out all the stumps and roots before he planted. 
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So the whole history of early agriculture in our post-Revolution- 
ary settlement of New York State is symbolized in a proverb about 
mischievous boys. 

Mrs. Haynes wanted to know why, when people did not like a 
woman, they said, “She has sold her combs to me.” I tried to 
remember the lore about combs for ladies’ hair, beginning with 
Snow White, but was not satisfied. So I started to ask members 
of my classes and other folklorists. Finally I got an explanation 
from Lulu A. Davis, who received her information from Kenneth 
Adams of Homer (Cortland County), who was told this story 
by the late Don Jennings: Cortland County has some of the 
finest farms in the State, and its ladies are wonderful housekeepers, 
or, as the folk say, they are “house-proud.” But there was once a 
slatternly woman who kept bees, and even her honeycombs were 
dirty. So whenever anyone bought honey from her, he was sure 
to be disappointed; her unpopularity was explained by the phrase, 
“She has sold her combs to me.” Not long ago I spoke to the 
County (Pomona) Grange of Cortland County and asked whether 
anyone knew this saying and its explanation. I was told by three 
or four people that I had the right answer to my inquiry. 

Another puzzling saying from Mrs. Haynes concerns a spinster 
who seems to have a last chance for a husband: “She is in her 
second wonder.” What was her first wonder? Another saying is 
clearer: “She is hanging on the tree.” In this case the lady is a 
confirmed spinster. I have no good explanation, however, for the 
phrase “‘to have canaries,” which is applied to a flustered person; 
and why does “cut up dog” apply to a mistake? 

Of all the proverbial sayings that this informant gave me I 
like best the formula for an invitation, “ "Twon’t take long to stay 
half an hour.” I also like her nautical sayings, presumably 
inherited from some sailor: “Get aboard” means ‘Come in the 
house,” and “Swab the back deck” means “Mop the kitchen 
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floor.” Here are some more good ones from Mrs. Haynes: 


I have a good will to do it as I ever had to eat. 

Put up a poor lip. [Plead poverty.] 

Freeze your tongue and give your teeth a sleighride. [Hush!] 
Hung up by the tongue. [Refers to a long conversation.] 
Pull a better straw. [Have better luck.] 

Look like the Devil sued for murder. 

Thick-shouldered through the hips. [Monroe County.] 

| Pail the cow. 

| Her taste is all in her mouth. 

Wouldn't know him if I met him in a cup of tea. 

Spring poor. [Farmers will understand this one.] 

Time not worth a settin’ hen’s. 


Probably a good many of these sayings came from New Eng- 
land, and you will be interested to know that when I used to 
broadcast proverbs over WGY (Schenectady), I got sayings from 
Vermont by mail. For example, Mr. Harry C. Ridlon of Old 
Bennington told me that an evening meal made up largely of 
leftovers is called an ‘“‘ort supper.” Now Shakespeare uses the old 
word ort to mean leavings. One summer when Professor Sidney 
Cox of Dartmouth was staying with me and helping me with 
bachelors’ housekeeping, he asked, “Where do you put the orts?” 
I asked him why he was so learned early in the morning, and he 
replied: “I’m not being learned; I’m just using the proper New 
Hampshire word. I guess you call this stuff garbage.” Later I dis- 
covered that several of my students from parts of our State settled 
by New Englanders are well acquainted with that meaning of orts. 

Mr. Ridlon listed another expression still used in our own 
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upstate communities: “pie timber’ means material for pies. (Of © 
course, apples are the best timber. And speaking of apples, I am 
still trying to find the origin of the name Northern Spy; Dr. U. P. 
Hedrick tells me that the variety is older than the Civil War.) 
I never heard in this State the description of tough meat used in 
Vermont: “That came from under the yoke.” The reference is to a 
very tough part of the oxen, who wore yokes. Nor have I heard 
from anyone else that the contraction Feb. means “freeze every 
body.” On farms when I was a boy I often got tired of salt pork, 
but I did not know that a standard call to meals is “Salt pork’s 
ready!” We talk about a “caniption fit,” but in Vermont you can 
also have a “‘tantrabogus fit.”” However, we too say that someone 
“looks like the last run of shad,” and I dare say that Vermont has 
borrowed that saying from the Hudson Valley. 

Mr. Ridlon has a wealth of proverbial comparisons. “Just like 
a jug-handle, all on one side” is used in reference to a one-sided 
argument or a proposal for an unfair trade. Here are Vermont 
favorites, some of which are known to Yorkers: Level’s a pulpit, 
neat’s a fox, bluer’n a whetstone, hotter’n hell’s back-kitchen, 
yells like a painter (panther), sleek’s a trout, meaner’n pusley 
(purslane, a pesky weed), set’s the hills, cuter’n a bug’s ear. 

The later Warren Sherwood of New Paltz, who wrote poems. 
about the folkways of Ulster County, gave me a good example 
of the sort of saying that is probably limited to a small area. 
When people down there say that a garment “sticks and hangs. 
like Sandford’s coat,” they explain that Sandford tried to put his 
coat on over a wet shirt. When a man told Warren, “I’ve got a 
Dutch load on this truck,” he went on to explain, “It’s made up 
of the tail ends of Kingdom Come.” Another local reference that. 
is vague enough not to insult any one family is “Smith tea,” 
which Warren explained as. “about the fourth steeping.” He had 
a number of good proverbial comparisons including these: side- 
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ways like a boarhog to battle, short and sweet like a toasted 
maggot, long and lean as a yard of pump water. 

The most elaborate proverbial comparison that I have col- 
lected came to me in 1940 from Mr. William F. Barnby, a native 
of Cambridge in Washington County. He remembered it from 
as far back as the year 1900 but said that Don Marquis used 
almost the same comparison in his book called The Old Soak, 
published in 1921. A miser is described as follows: “He has a soul 
so doggone small that if they was a million of ’em in the belly of 
a flea, they’d be so fur apart they couldn’t hear each other holler.” 

You have observed that a large majority of our sayings are of 
rural origin. Miss Mildred L. George told me ten years ago that 
she used to hear her grandparents say, ‘““We’ll have toe-tail for 
supper.” Only farmers who did their own butchering could have 
invented such an expression to describe poor leftovers. Miss 
George also gave me a remark which applies to all housekeepers, 
rural or urban: “I wouldn’t give much for a make-clean who 
wasn’t a keep-clean.” 

Next time I shall give more proverbs, arranged according to 
the classification which I recommended in the last issue. Mean- 
while I realize that many readers are wondering whether there 
are any tests for authenticity. How can I be sure that a proverb 
is really from the folk? I can’t, but the true proverbs usually have 
a rhythm that shows long shaping, and a great many are allitera- 
tive or repeat a vowel in what iscalled assonance (‘‘slick’sa mink’’). 
Please send along your choice sayings, and I will try to arrange 
them. Be sure to tell where and when you learned them, and 
where you live now. = 
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GEORGE A. DIAMOND of New York graduated this year from 
Cornell’s College of Architecture. 


CREDE D. HAGERTY of Newark Valley is an alumnus of the Buf- 
falo State Teachers College. 


ROBERT C. JOHNSTON of Evanston, Illinois, graduated at Cor- 


nell in 1947. 
ADDA ANN DUNN, Cornell 49, lives in Ballston Spa. 


HOWARD P. BEEBE is a Chautauqua County man who graduated 
from Allegheny College and is now an Assistant in Cornell’s Depart- 
ment of English. 


GEORGE PAGER of New York graduated at Cornell this year. 
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Reissue of a classic work on early American literature: 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE: 1607-1765 


By MOSES COIT TYLER 


HIS REISSUE in one volume of Moses Coit Hyler’s 

generally unavailable study of colonial American literature 

commemorates the seventy-first anniversary of the original 
publication and the eightieth anniversary of the founding of 
Cornell University Press. 

The poetry and epitaphs, the sermons, and the theological, 
historical, scientific, and narrative writing of colonial America 
early received critical attention at the hands of Moses Coit Tyler. 
Spicing his volume with well-chosen quotations he produced a 
book both scholarly and readable and in so doing made an endur- 
ing name for himself. 

“No one, I think, has a more comprehensive grasp of the order, 
nature, and value of American writing from the founding of 
Jamestown to the Peace of Paris. In the true sense Tyler’s work is 
classical—the discussion of a great theme by a great writer.” 

—Howard Mumford Jones in the Foreword 


584 pages, frontispiece, $5 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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